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FINANCIAL NOTES 


NorsKE CREDITBAN K’S New QuarTERs ; 

With the occupation of its new quarters in 
Oslo, the Norske Creditbank is housed in what is 
said to be the most modern structure for that 
particular purpose in Norway, The cost of the 
building and ground was 6,500,000 kroner. The 
greatly increased business of the bank will be 
further facilitated by the many innovations that 
are patterned after the best and most practical 
in American banking houses. 





Larce Increase 1N DanitsH Tax YIELD 

With an increase in Danish incomes of 292,000,- 
000 kroner during the past fiscal year, the Danish 
Government received 30,000,000 kroner from this 
source in income taxes. The increase in the num- 
ber of tax-payers rose from 969,000 to 1,038,000. 





CuristiANIA BANK AND KREDITKASSE 
Ouvest Private Bank 

The oldest private banking house in Norway, 
the Christiania Bank and Kreditkasse, Oslo, or- 
ganized in 1848, starting with a capital of 80,000 
kroner, has now a capitalization of 40,000,000 
kroner. The reserve fund amounts to 16,000,000 
kroner. In the outlying sections of Oslo the bank 
maintains four important branches. E. Sandberg 
and Karl Rasch are the administrating directors. 


U. S. Loans to Foreign CountTRIES 

The high peaks of American financing abroad 
established during the latter half of 1925 continued 
during the first six months of the present year. 
During that time foreign securities floated in the 
United States amounted to $583,853,500. Of this 
amount Latin America contributed $176,746,000. 





FurtHer NorweGian Bank 
ConsoLIDATION PLANNED 

Plans are being considered for the amalgama- 
tion of the Odda Kreditbank and the Odda Spare- 
samling, under the name of the Odda By og 
Bygdebank, with a combined capitalization of 


660,000 kroner and a reserve fund of 300,000 
kroner. 





DanisH Diskonrosanx Liqumation ReEsuLts 

The liquidation committee of the Diskontobank 
of Copenhagen has issued a report from which 
Is seen that instead of a possible 76 per cent 
the creditors will obtain only 73.24 per cent. 


The deficit at the present time amounts to more 
than 42,000,000 kroner. 





Increase 1n Norces Bank RESERVES 

The half yearly report of Norges Bank shows 
that the reserve fund has increased from 182,- 
500,000 kroner to 184,100,000 kroner. The note 
circulation was 342,980,000 kroner as compared 
with 387,000,000 kroner at the same time a year 


ago. The chief director of the bank is Mr. N. 
Rygg. 





Goon Year ror Norwecian Post OFFICE 

The surplus of the Norwegian Post Office 
during the last fiscal year of which a report is 
Issued, was 2,100,000 kroner, against a deficit 
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for the preceding fiscal year of 600,000 kroner. 
The revenue amounted to 36,900,000 kroner and 
the expenditures to 34,800,000 kroner. 





Direcror RypBeck ON SwEDEN’s Crepit System 

As one of the speakers at the closing session 
of the meeting of the Northern Business Institute, 
held in G6teborg, Oscar Rydbeck, director of the 
Skandinaviska Kredit- Aktiebolaget, spoke on 
“Sweden’s Credit System and Money Market in 
Relation to the Current International Situation.” 
The rapid post-war deflation in Sweden, Director 
Rydbeck declared, was due to the decision of 
the Swedish Riksdag, under whose control the 
national Riksbank functions, resulting in Sweden 
being the first country in Europe to restore the 
gold standard. The speaker further emphasized 
the rigid governmental inspection of all banks in 
Sweden with the accompanying requirements for 
full publicity. In view of the past policy of the 
Skandinaviska Kredit-Aktiebolaget of giving credit 
to individual business men without endorsements 
from third parties, Director Rydbeck advocated 
permission to resume this practice. In forty 
years, he said, his bank had never lost a single 
penny on such loans. He also predicted that in 
the near future the Swedish legislative authori- 
ties are likely to assume a more hospitable at- 
titude toward the introduction in Sweden of for- 
eign capital. 





INSURANCE NOTES 


NorwWeEGIAN Marine INsuRANCE AFFAIRS 


Discussing the status of Norwegian Marine 
Insurance, Harald Lone, manager of the Central 
Union of Marine Underwriters, writes in the pub- 
lication Norway that, with competition still en- 
tirely free, it naturally is also very keen. Still. 
matters have improved to a considerable extent. 
and the Norwegian underwriters have been able 
to maintain a firmer position largely by the 
tendency to a tightening on the London market 
which became evident at the close of last vear. 
Another favorable feature is that the casualty 
statistics seem to turn out more satisfactory to 
the Norwegian underwriters. 





Sxanpinavisk Lioyp Ceases Business 

Skandinavisk Lloyd of Copenhagen, which is a 
reinsurance concern, is winding up its affairs, a 
deficit of some 600,000 kroner having been caused 
by various disturbances in the company’s activity. 
The capitalization of the company is 2,000,000 
kroner. The rise of the Danish krone is said to 
have been another factor causing unlooked for 
losses. 
Secret SERVICE 

Headed by Lloyds, the leading insurance com- 
panies of the world are joined in protecting 
themselves and the public through the mainten- 
ance of a secret service that operates most effect- 
ively. Frauds of considerable magnitude have 


been nipped in the bud through the operation of 
this service, of which the general public knows 
almost nothing. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVAN FOUNDATION 


Mor better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 


Officers: President, Henry G. Leach; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. 5. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk, Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary and 
Nditor of the Revirw, Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David 
Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 


Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: 


Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 


Sweden-—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stock- 


holm, Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 


Honorary Vice-President; Eva 


Fréberg, Secretary; 


Denmark — Danmarks Amerikanske 


Selskab, M. I. 'P. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, Copenha- 


gen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. 


Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


Norway in the Foundation 

The publication of a Norway Num- 
ber gives opportunity to recapitulate 
what the Foundation has accomplished 
and 
knowledge between Norway and Amer- 

1909, 
forth 


Norwegian universities and schools. To- 


in the interchange of thought 


ica. Since students have gone 


back and between American and 
day the first Norwegian Fellow of the 
Foundation, Dr. Haakon Styri, is chief 
of an industrial laboratory; of the later 
Fellows. Dr. Ellen Gleditsch is head of 
an institute of biological research; Dr. 
Martin Reymert is head of the depart- 
ment of psychology in an American col- 
lege; Professor Otto Mohr is professor 
of anatomy in the University of Oslo; 
Professor Henning Larsen has brought 
te light a forgotten Old Norse work on 
medical subjects; Professor Sigurd Bern- 
hard Hustvedt is about to provide an 
English version of a standard work on 
Norse Mythology. This list could be am- 
plified to give honorable mention of al- 
most a hundred University Exchange 
lellows of the Foundation. 

A new department in the student in- 
terchange of the Foundation is that of 
the Industrial Fellows. In_ the 


number of the Review we expect to an- 


next 


Hougen, Chairman; 


nounce the names of six or seven Ameri- 
can major industries which have offered 
their co-operation to the Foundation in 
bringing to America as many young men 
from Norway to study our methods of 
industrial research and business adminis- 
tration. The Foundation selects the men 
and vouches for their attention to their 
studies; the firms provide the stipends or 
salaries of $1,500 for the year. 

It is five years since the Review pub- 
lished its last but 


every number is in part a Norway num- 


Norway Number, 
ber, containing at least one substantial 
article on a Norwegian subject, besides 
current events, notes both literary and 
industrial, fiction and poetry whenever 
space allows. Last year we published a 
number entirely devoted to the Nor- 
wegian-American Centennial. 

Among the books published by the 
Foundation, Ibsen, Bjérnson, and Jonas 
Of Old 
Norse literature, the Foundation has for 
the first time presented complete En- 
glish versions of The Poetic Edda, The 
Prose Edda, and The King’s Mirror, be- 
sides Professor Hovgaard’s Voyages of 


Lie represent the moderns. 


the Norsemen dealing with Leif Eric- 
son’s discovery of America. 
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Norway 


HE WAY of progress in Norway has gone through eruptions. 
Glorious achievement has been followed by apparent torpor; 
but from these dormant periods, as Professor Bugge shows in 

his survey of a thousand years, the nation has always come back with 
renewed strength. An explosive power of expansion has characterized 
the Norwegian race from of old. A thousand years ago this super- 
abundant energy spent itself in Viking raids and in farflung trading 
expeditions. In our age it has gone into the everyday adventures of 
seafaring, fishing. and whaling, as well as polar expeditions and the 
exodus of emigrants to the New World. 

The outlet of emigration has now been partly closed, and Norweg- 
ians face the problem of providing for their own people within their 
own borders. There is no lack of natural wealth in the forests, the moun- 
tains, and the encircling sea. To the resources of Norway itself have 
recently been added the coal mines of its new possession, Svalbard 
with the saga name. Modern science has made the waterfalls valuable. 
In the first number of the Review, that for January, 1913, we pub- 
lished an article on Norway’s first great manufacturing enterprise, 
Norway saltpetre, in which was quoted Bjérnson’s words, “The future 
of Norway is not in her white sails but in her waterfalls that drive the 
wheels of modern industry.” Since that time big industry in Norway 
has shown vigorous development, although it is a comparatively new 
creation. 

Vigorous growth in all directions is what most strikes the outside 
observer of Norway, and there is no lack of the struggles that indicate 
robust vitality. Tio the economic problems and the political strife 
there is added the militant cultural movement described by Mr. Buk- 
dahl to-day. A people which has lived for centuries in secluded val- 
leys, separated by mountain ranges, and has in its cities been subject 
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to the intellectual imprint of a neighboring nation, is trying to find 
out what is its real self and is trying to make itself a national entity, 
spiritually as it is politically. As a complement to Mr. Bukdahl’s 
article we have that of Mr. Blessum describing the life lived in one 
of the largest of Norway’s valleys. When we have gazed on the 
picture he rolls up before us, perhaps we may forget differences of 
opinion on politics and landsmaal, and merely echo the words of St. 
Olaf as he looked out over the valleys of Norway, “It comes to 
my mind that I have been many times happy in that land.” 





Norway | 

By JAMES CREESE | 

HEY are a fortress, old and sure, | 
These fjords of Norway, | 


Bastions and buttresses to the sea 

Where wind and wave attack 

Forever, in vain; 
From outpost skerries tumble back 

The waves into the sea again, 
And the wind, Old Blusterer, free 

And swift, the hills immure 
T'o sing at a peasant’s doorway. 


Who comes in Norway’s summer night 
When twilight lines 

The crests till cool and early dawn, 

May find old warriors keep 
Mysterious guard— 

The founders, while their cities sleep, 
Return in arms for ghostly ward 

Against invaders’ sail; when night is gone 
Their shields are rock, their spears upright 

Are Norway's steadfast pines. 








A Thousand Years of Norwegian Trade 


Present Conditions in the Light of History 
By ALEXANDER BuGGcE 


HERE ARE MANY countries which possess a more thrilling 

history than Norway, but very few histories are so instructive, 

so marked by ebb and flow of prosperity. Norway, at one time 
blooming and flourishing, suddenly declines; the country ceases to 
have a separate existence, and for nearly three centuries we may say 
that Norway has no history. Besides these long periods of continued 
upward and downward trend, there are also many ups and downs 
lasting only for a short time, seasons when trade and shipping flourish 
and great things are achieved, succeeded by times of dearth and de- 
pression when everything seems to fail. These mutations are the 
result of natural conditions. 

No other European country has such a long coast line as that of 
Norway; the greater part of this coast is encircled by a belt of rocks 
and skerries which protect the inner waters against tempests and make 
sailing comparatively safe, while the adjacent sea abounds in fish, 
especially cod and herring, which may easily be preserved and ex- 
ported. At the same time the land itself is poor and does not pro- 
duce enough to feed its inhabitants. Large areas—in our time about 
one-fifth, and a thousand years ago probably one-third of the whole— 
are covered by forests, the timber from which is one of the most im- 
portant articles of export. In olden times the forests and mountains 
abounded in fur-bearing animals whose rich, warm pelts were eagerly 
sought by southern peoples. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Norwegians have always been a 
seafaring people and that from the remotest times they have sailed to 
foreign countries to sell their own and to buy foreign products. In 
the Bronze Age (from about 1800 to 500 B. C.) there was already 
a regular intercourse between the Scandinavian peninsula and the 
British islands. It is even probable that ships at this remote period 
had sails. We do not, however, know much about Norwegian ship- 
ping before the sixth century of our era, when the Norwegians regu- 
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larly crossed the North Sea and began to settle in the Shetland and 
Orkney Isles. ‘hence they proceeded farther south and partly con- 
quered and settled the Hebrides. By the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, they had come as far south as to the Isle of Arran, where there 
has been found a Norwegian tomb older than the Viking Age. 

The preceding centuries had been fairly peaceful, with the result 
that the population had grown enormously in comparison to earlier 
times. There was not room enough at home for all the young men, 
especially the younger sons of kings and chieftains, and many went 
on trading expeditions to foreign countries. In western Europe they 
saw rich monasteries and opulent towns lying unprotected along the 
coast, and they soon discovered that it was more lucrative to carry on 
piracy than peaceful shipping and better still to rob churches and 
monasteries. For this reason the Viking expeditions began at the 
end of the eighth century. 

It would be wrong to think, however, that the V iking Age was only 
a time of predatory and military expeditions. Commerce and ship- 
ping flourished as never before. The Scandinavian peoples became 
the lords of the Baltic and the North Sea, trading from Finmark and 
the White Sea in the north to Constantinople in the south, and from 
Russia in the east to Ireland, France, and Greenland in the west. 


In no part of Norway was there more intercourse with foreign 
countries than in Vestfold, the region bordering the western side of 
the Folden or Oslofjord. ‘Timber, fish, and furs were the chief 
articles of export. About 800 A. D. Vestfold formed a part of the 
realm of the kings of Jutland in Denmark, but a few years later the 
chieftains there made themselves independent and soon became the 
most powerful princes of Norway. It must be remembered that at 
this time Norway was not one country, but consisted of many inde- 
pendent kingdoms. principalities, and free states. Halvdan_ the 
Black, who flourished about the middle of the ninth century, was al- 
ready lord of the greater part of southeastern Norway. His son was 
Harold Fairhair who united Norway into one kingdom. Harold was 
able to do this, not only because his native country, Vv estfold. was com- 
paratively rich, densely populated and highly civilized, but also be- 
‘ause the times were more than usually flourishing. In a country 
which, like Norway, cannot feed itself but produces many articles 
of export, good or bad times are of greater consequence than in richer 
countries. They are the very pulsations of life in Norwegian history. 

In the first part of the ninth century men from Norway carried on 
the most important Viking expeditions. They went mostly to Ire 
land, where they founded kingdoms, towns, and settlements that were 
to last for centuries—first and foremost, of course, the city of Dublin. 
The latter part of the ninth century, on the other hand, belongs to the 
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A THOUSAND YEARS OF NORWEGIAN TRADE 


Danes, who in 865 began the conquest of England. King Alfred was 
compelled to make peace in 878 and to recognize the country north 
of Watling Street as “Danelaw” (belonging to the Danes). Before 
and after this the Vikings, mostly Danes and some discontented Nor- 
wegians, also devastated the Netherlands and northern France. Con- 
temporaneously w ith this the Swedes made great conquests in eastern 
Kurope and founded the Russian Empire. 

The Viking armies that made these conquests were not smail. In 
France we hear of armies numbering fifty thousand with five hun- 
dred ships. Denmark itself possessed in its oaken forests timber 
enough for the building of its fleets, but Denmark had no forests of 
firs that could give material for masts. Mast trees had to be im- 
ported from Norway. In the northernmost part of Vestfold, outside 
the present city of Drammen, there is a place called Dannevik (Old 
Norse Danavik, the bay of the Danes). ‘This and similar names along 
the coast indicate places where Danish ships in olden times landed in 
order to get timber. At the same time King Alfred of England 
needed still greater amounts of timber and mast trees for the fleet he 
was building against the Danes, and most of this he had to import 
from foreign countries, chiefly from. Norway. ‘To get lumber from 
the interior of the country was more difficult than to import. 

There was, however, another Norwegian article which both the 
Danes and the people of western Europe wanted still more than tim- 
ber, and that was dried cod or stockfish from Lofoten. No other 
article of food was so easy to preserve, and it could be eaten uncooked. 
Dried cod had from the earliest times been exported from Lofoten. 
(The Norwegian word for cod, torsk, probably existed before the 
Teutonic race moved to Norway, and signified a dried fish). In the 
ninth century it seems that the export was more lively than usual, and 
the lord of Lofoten and the nearest mainland, the Earl of Halogaland, 
became one of the richest and most powerful of Norwegian princes. 
akon Grjotgardsson, the contemporary of Harold Fairhair, had al- 
ready extended his power as far south as to the mouth of the 'Trond- 
hjemsjord. Karl Hakon and King Harold—stockfish and timber— 
united, and Harold, having conquered southern Norway, marched 
northward, crossed over the Dovre mountains, and descended into 
Trondelagen. There he was met by Karl Hakon, and with combined 
forces they conquered the county. Earl Hakon made Lade (near the 
present city of Trondhjem) his residence, and his descendants were 

‘alled earls of Lade. Here was built a fleet by the help of which 
Harold subjugated western Norway and won the battle of Hafrs- 
fjord, 872. Thus the unification of Norw ay was the result of the 
golden times in the eight hundred sixties and seventies. 
It was a foregone conclusion that in the great wars of western Ku- 
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rope in this period Norway kept neutral. Harold Fairhair, like all of 
his family, was a patron of trade and shipping. It is characteristic 
that the Ynglingar, as they were called, whenever they extended their 
domain always established marts (Old Norse kaupangr) where mer- 
chants might meet at regular intervals to buy and sell their wares, 
The oldest mart in Norway was that at Skiringssal in southern Vest- 
fold (kaupangr i Skiringssali). Before this time there existed only 
one Norwegian town, Tunsberg in Vestfold. Harold Fairhair, the 
sagas tell, was a friend of the English king, and cleaned the sea of 
pirates, no doubt in order to encourage trade and shipping. 

In Norway it has always been during such short periods of flourish- 
ing trade and shipping that great things have been achieved. A 
hundred years after Harold Fairhair Norwegian history had another 
great epoch. The people became Christians, and foreign dominion 
was thrown off. All was accomplished in five short years, partly be- 
cause the Norwegians had a hero as king, and partly because the 
times were golden. 

In western Europe peace had long reigned, but under Ethelred the 
Unready (976-1016) the Vikings began to harry England afresh. 
Men from all the Scandinavian countries united in a great Viking 
army whose chief was Olav Tryggvason, a Norwegian prince who had 
spent his youth in Russia. In the year 994, however, Olav made 
peace with King Ethelred and promised “never to come back to Eng- 
land with unpeace”’! 

Olav returned to Norway. Earl Hakon of Lade was killed, and 
Olav proclaimed king. King Ethelred helped Olav because he wanted 
to preserve the neutrality of Norway. ‘The Norwegians also pre- 
ferred to keep neutral because of the increasing trade and shipping. 
Not only the Viking army but also King Ethelred, who was building 
a big fleet, needed great supplies of fish and timber from Norway. 
The centre of this trade was Lade, the residence of Earl Hakon, and 
the surrounding country. The first thing Olav did as king was to 
found, here at the mouth of the River Nid, the new town Nidaros, 
the later Trondhjem. The town founded by Olav ‘Tryggvason was 
for a long period the political and, until the end of the middle ages, 
the religious capital of Norway. But Olav because of the flourishing 
times, with his gold and the help from England, was able to achieve 
even greater things. The Danish dominion was thrown off; Norway 
was again united into one kingdom, and the Norwegians were made 
Christians. 

During the first three decades of the eleventh century, especially 
while Canute the Great was waging his war of conquest against Eng- 
land, trade and shipping also flourished. But the long period of war- 
fare gradually exhausted both the Scandinavian countries and Great 
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Britain. After the death of Olav Haraldson (King Saint Olav) at 
Stiklestad in 1030, and especially during the reign of his half-brother 
Harald Hardrada, Norway had a time of dearth and depression. 
There was hardly anty demand for Norwegian timber, and the export 
of fish greatly diminished. German merchants already began to sup- 
plant the Norwegians in the trade between Norway and England. 
King Harald fell at Stamford Bridge while vainly trying to conquer 
England (1066). ‘Three weeks later the victor, Harald Godwineson, 
himself fell at Hastings fighting against the Duke of Normandy, a 
descendant of the Norwegian Rollo or Gange-Rolf, the first duke. 

William conquered England, but the conquest lasted several years, 
and afterwards he had to crush a powerful rebellion and keep a large 
fleet to ward off a Danish invasion. During this long period England 
and northern France wanted great quantities of timber and _ ship- 
building materials as well as fish from Norway. ‘The Norwegian ex- 
ports increased and again there came a golden age. Olav, the son and 
successor of Harald Hardrada, during these wars kept neutral and 
preserved peace. He was given the surname “Kyrre’’, the Quiet. “In 
the days of King Olav,” the sagas tell, “the towns were very much 
enlarged, and others were founded. King Olav founded a market 
town in Bergen (Bjdrgvin), and soon many rich men settled there, 
and merchants from foreign countries began to visit this town.” 
Bergen soon became the centre of the stockfish trade and the chief 
Norwegian emporium. 

In the centuries that followed, periods of flourishing trade and ship- 
ping continued to alternate with other periods of depression. During 
the latter foreigners, mostly Germans, got a footing in Norwegian 
towns, and seized the shipping and trade with foreign countries, until 
at last the members of the Hanseatic League, in the economic crisis 
that succeeded the Black Death, established their celebrated factory, 
or Comptoir, in Bergen. It is only in modern times, however, in the 
last 250 years, that we can clearly see these alternating periods of 
golden and bad times. The times of prosperity always coincide with 
wars in central or western Europe. 

The discovery of the sea route to India and of the New World 
marked a new era in the history of Kuropean trade and shipping and 
considerably increased the demand for timber and ship-building ma- 
terials. Norway was able to supply this demand. Between the years 
1520 and 1530 the saw-mill moved by water was introduced into Nor- 
way, and with this Norwegian deals or sawed boards became a staple 
article of the world’s commerce. ‘The Hanseatic merchants were not 
interested in the timber trade, and consequently there was room for 
Norwegian ships to cross the sea carrying deals. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century the Norwegian merchant marine was still very 
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small, but after the Seven Years’ War (1563-1570) the Scandinavian 
countries enjoyed forty years of peace, during which time the trade 
and shipping increased wonderfully. 'The chief reason was that other 
countries around the North Sea were harassed by wars. France had 
its religious wars, England was at war with Spain (1588-1604). Of 
the greatest consequence to Norway, however, was the rebellion of 
the Netherlands against Philip of Spain, which began in 157 
lasted. with interruptions, to 1648. 

The Dutchmen, during the sixteenth century, had become the 
greatest seafaring nation of Europe, and had succeeded the Germans 
of the Hanseatic League as masters of the intercourse between Nor- 
way and foreign countries. But at the beginning of the Rebellion they 
had an especially difficult time. They were not able simultaneously 
to wage war against the most powerful monarch of Christendom and 
keep up their extensive shipping to almost every part of the world. 
By this the other nations around the North Sea profited. The im- 
portance of London and Hamburg date from the end of the sixteenth 
century, and Sweden in East Frisia for a time became the emporium 
of Kurope. In Norway the customs revenue was trebled or quadrupled 
in the years between 1570 and 1600, and Norwegian ships began as 
in olden times to visit England and France. In 1574 forty Nor- 
wegian ships passed through the Sound; in 1606 the number was 118. 
‘Then came a period of stagnation, but during the Thirty Years’ War 
progress began afresh. In 1642 no less than 343 Norwegian ships 
passed through the Sound. As in earlier periods of prosperity, the 
increase in trade and shipping led to the founding of new towns. 
Kristiansand, founded in 1641, was the first town in southern Norw ay 
and was followed by other small towns along the southern sea coast. 
Risor, Arendal, Grimstad, and others. 

A war with Sweden, lasting from 1642 to 1645, for a while handi- 

‘capped the dev elopment of Norwegian business, and after the close 
of the Thirty Years’ War there came a period of depression which 
lasted to the end of the sixteen sixties. After the great fire in London 
(September 1666) there was a great demand for Norwegian timber 
to England. It was of still more importance, however, that Louis 
XIV began his great wars, in 1667. In the years following 1672, 
when the French armies overran the Netherlands, the Dutch had difti- 
cult times and were not able as usual to provide western Europe with 
timber and ship-building materials. By this Norway gained. The 
Norwegian merchant marine was doubled in the years from 1672 to 
1697. and new towns sprang up, among them Larvik. 

In 1697 the peace of Ryswick was declared, but in 1701 the Span- 
ish War of Succession began. This great war, aon ever, caused no 
fresh increase in Norwegian shipping. ‘The reason was that the 
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Scandinavian countries were themselves engaged in the internecine 
Great Northern War, which was followed by a period of dearth and 
depression lasting until the middle of the century. But in the second 
half of the eighteenth century the curve begins to rise again. The 
North American war of independence was followed by the French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. In thirty years the Norwegian 
merchant marine was trebled, and many houses in the seaports heaped 
up great riches. In 1807 the neutrality of Denmark and Norway was 
broken, and there began a period of stagnation and depression nearly 
contemporaneous with the economic crisis in England. By the peace 
of 1814 Norway was separated from Denmark. The result was the 
most terrible economic crisis that Norway ever experienced. The 
crisis began in 1817, culminated about 1823 and 1824, and was nearly 
over soon after 1830. All the richest business houses in Christiania 
failed and were supplanted by new firms, most of them founded by 
Germans or Slesvigers. ‘The nineteenth century is likewise marked 
by fluctuating periods of prosperity followed by dearth and depres- 
sion. The Crimean War (1853-56) and the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-71) were golden times for Norwegian shipping and especially 
for the timber trade. Prices rose, and large fortunes were made. But 
after the war prices would suddenly drop and several important firms 
along the coast failed. 

We have followed the varying fortunes of Norway for more than 
a thousand years. We have seen how our history is marked by rising 
periods when trade and shipping flourish and wealth is heaped up. 
These golden times, however, are invariably followed by bad ones, 
when depression reigns, and the riches laid up in the foregoing period 
are dissipated. The reason is that during wars abroad there has al- 
ways been an enormous demand for Norwegian articles, especially fish 
and timber. Consequently prices have risen, and fortunes have been 
made. After the war, however, the demand suddenly ceases, and 
prices fall. Consequently the merchants and ship-owners, who have 
hoped for a succession of golden years, are disappointed and lose what 
they have gained before. Then the falling trend is more marked than 
the rising curve has been, because Norway has no other source of 
wealth than its articles of export. 






GLITTERTIND—WELL Namep GLITTERING PEAK 


(gudbrandsdalen 


By Bren BiessuMm 


N a particularly fine day some years ago we stood upon the very 
highest spot in Norway, the summit of Glittertind, the well- 
named; for it is truly the Glittering Peak. To the west and 

south loomed a chaotic wilderness of ranges and needle-pointed peaks, 
their colors shifting from the airiest of blues and purples to the most 
somber of blacks as the great cloud-shadows rapidly advanced, fol- 
lowing one upon the other like vast billows up the mighty slopes 
and across the blazing white glaciers and illimitable snowfields. Only 
fifteen or twenty miles away rose the Galdhépigg, a magnificent 
neighbor, while perhaps sixty miles to the southwest the stubborn 
Skagastolstinder, both the big fellow and the “little” one, who looked 
rather good-natured and even cordial on this fine day, together with 
a splendid regiment of other grenadiers of the wild Horung group, 
blocked our view of the innermost reaches of the Sognef jord. 
Toward the south were the silver surfaces of many tarns and lakes, 
glimpsed over the white-mantled shoulders of a hundred hoary giants. 
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BEsEGGEN—YARD-WIDE AND THovUsAND-Foot-HiIcHu 


among which we strained our eyes to try to find Besseggen, the 
famous yard-wide but thousand-foot-high ridge along which we had 
with fear and trembling picked our way a few days before, and over 
which a more celebrated personage, hight Peer Gynt, once tried to 
ride on the back of a reindeer. Yet, glorious as was the Jotun world 
which flanked us on every side—for we really found ourselves in the 
very centre of the most stupendous panorama of Norway—the scene, 
as though to make perfection more perfect, had its complement in 
the splendid peaks of the Rondane Mountains, another of the sub- 
lime stage settings within which the same redoubtable Peer played 
his immortal part, which loomed sharp and shining far off, a hundred 
miles perhaps, to the north-east. Between the Jotunheim and Ron- 
dane we saw, sloping in leisurely way down to uneasy rivers and long, 
placid lakes, a vari-colored and bewildering world of lush moors, 
deep-green forests, bright pastures and yellowing fields, which we 
knew to be grain but which at this distance—both perpendicular and 
horizontal—seemed to be sheets of gold leaf thrown haphazard along 
the laughing watercourses. 

Due north our eyes followed the shadows of the deep ravine at the 
broad bottom of which we knew the Otta flowed eastward to join the 
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broad Laagen, and at one point we even had a glimpse, between the 
intervening mountains, of lovely lake Vaagaa and its rich shores. 
Still farther north, and straight east and southeast as far as the eye 
could follow, we traced the great main valley through which the 
Laagen winds its tortuous way, now white with anger, now sedate and 
stately as befits a venerable lord of ancient and most honorable station. 
And thus we had our best if not quite the first introduction to Gud- 
brandsdalen. 

All other parts of Norway are, I believe, referred to in the sagas 
and other manuscripts by definite names. Snorri, when he speaks of 
such and such an event, says: “That spring the king sat at Ringerike;” 
or, “It happened in Valdres;” or, “In Telemark there was a man;” 
but when the Gudbrandsdal was meant he simply said, “The king 
journeyed that summer into Dalene;” or, “In Dalene was a chief.” 
Now Dalene means “the Valleys,” and it was the most natural thing 
in the world for the medieval Norseman so to term it. For it was then, 
perhaps even to a greater degree than now, what Wergeland called it: 


“The Valley of all Valleys.” 
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The ancient plural form was a better designation than the modern 
singular, for the Gudbrandsdal does not really follow only one water- 
course but several. 'The main valley, which in length as well as breadth 
is of great extent, and which is the Gudbrandsdal proper, does, of 
course, follow the main river, the noted Laagen; but several tributary 
streams, all of which are bordered by fertile fields and extensive 
forests, empty into the Laagen, and the valleys which these streams 
together with the glaciers have carved out of the recalcitrant body of 
the vast Dovrefjell are quite separate entities and as such have, of 
course, since time.immemorial borne their own peculiar names. 
Strangely enough all considerable side-valleys slope from the west 
down toward the Laagen, none finding their way from the great 
eastern plateau, the apex of which is made by the labyrinthine mazes 
of the Rondane Mountains. Beginning at the southern end of the 
Gudbrandsdal, at its only city, the charming little town of Lilleham- 
mer, which lies at the northern end of Norway’s greatest lake, M j6sen, 
the more notable valleys are the Gausdal, through which the Gausa 
flows; the valleys of the Vinstra, the Sjoa, and the Otta, all of which 
offer easy access to the Jotunheim, the last named, which is in every 
way the most considerable, also opening an easy way to the Geiranger- 
fjord and the Nordfjord, for which reason it is one of the most trav- 
elled routes of Norway. Beyond the Otta the railway line follows 
the swirling upper waters of the Laagen all the way to Lake Lesje, 
at the eastern end of which the great river has its beginning, while 
the Rauma, one of the jewels of Norway, flows out of the western end 
of the same Jake and descends, turbulently sometimes, gently and 
‘almly at other times, among the superb peaks and snowfields of the 
Romsdal to the sea, the little towns of Aandalsnes and Veblungsnes 
nestling on either bank where it peacefully loses itself in the deep 
waters of the Romsdalsf jord. 

At Domaas, however, the point at which the Romsdal Railway 
joins the steel highway of the Gudbrandsdal, another passage opens 
northward: the famed Dovre Railway, the terminus of which is at 
'Trondhjem. 

lor thousands of years before locomotives were thought of, the 
great highway between Viken, where Oslo has now lain for nine 
hundred years, and 'Tréndelagen, of which ancient Nidaros was the 
chief community, was this same road. Where the restive automobile 
to-day hurries alongside the road of steel, the rugs and spices and 
Jewels and silks of the Orient in the middle ages were carried to grace 
the persons, the tables, and the halls of the kings at Nidaros and the 
powerful jarls and lendermenn of northern Norway. And, here as 
in the great valley to the east, Osterdalen, tens of thousands of the 
halt and the blind and of those troubled in spirit dragged their weary 
way along this selfsame road to find spiritual and bodily healing at 
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the miraculous shrine of the Holy King, whose incorruptible body lay, 


preciously encased, before the high altar of the mighty cathedral of 
Nidaros. 

It may be possible to characterize, in a sentence or two, some lim- 
ited parts of any country, but it is manifestly impossible in the case 
of a section so varieg: ited in physical aspects, ‘climatic conditions, and 
other things of major importance as is that of the Gudbrandsdal. Still 
less is it possible to paint the portrait of an inhabitant of the opulent 
slopes of the lower main valley or the no less rich homesteads of the 
Gausdal and, pointing to the portrait, say: “Behold, the Gudbrands- 
dol!” For while it might be a true enough likeness of the man in the 
Lower Valley, it would be anything but a fair picture of the tenacious 
and frugal toiler who battles with his stone-strewn and lean acres in 
the ravine-like valleys that wriggle among the very feet of the giants 
of the Jotunheim. Yet some characteristics are nevertheless so uni- 
versal that they may be mentioned as typical; for while the communi- 
cations in days not very far back were primitive, and intercourse nec- 
essarily laborious, yet even the remoter side-valleys have undoubtedly 
even in very early times kept up a rather lively connection with the 
main valley and the great outer world, which at that time chiefly 
meant the districts to the south as far as Oslo. The mere fact that the 
same artistic taste which obtained in the main valley was found even 
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Tue SaTerR—UNDER THE Protectine HItt1s 


in the remotest highland settlements, and not sporadically but uni- 
versally, is in itself proof that the influences of “the world” made 
themselves felt everywhere. Some of the best examples of the fine 
and typical architecture and interior decoration of the Gudbrandsdal 
have in fact been found in the least likely places, while the poetic 
and musical urge has, I am inclined to think, found both more fre- 
quent and better expression in the highland canyons and wastes than 
in the fat lowlands. 

It is at any rate certain that the still existing and once so richly 
flowering culture peculiar to the Gudbrandsdal must have had very 
old and wide-spread roots, and that the soul of the mountaineer must 
have been not only extraordinarily sensitive to the voice and fair face 
of Nature but also ardently receptive and keenly appreciative of the 
beauties introduced from the outer world. The former is proved by 
the folk-lore and music; the latter by, for example, the marvelous 
adaptations of the rococo style which are evident in the decorations of 
even very everyday articles of use. The group of first rate artists 
who, especially in the 18th and early 19th centuries, so gloriously made 
to glow not only the churches but even the dwellings of humble peas- 
ants—who made an epic out of a sleigh and a sonnet out of a mangle— 
created an entirely new and original art. ‘The incentive was perhaps 
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a chair or a secretary seen at the 
home of the governor, but on such 
slender inspiration these lowly, 
earth-grubbing men, working for 
little or nothing, created an art- 
form not less graceful than that 
even of the French. 

As to their folk-lore and hero- 
songs (le jempeviser) it is a great 
pity the Gudbrandsdal did not, 
like Telemark, have its Landstad, 
and that Asbjérnsen and Moe 
found so little opportunity to 
carry on research there. The 
writer has himself ,while seated at 
the fireplace of some lonely sceter 
on an eerie summer night, heard 
so many strange tales of the 
Underground People and _ the 
H[ulder and the Neck and trolls 
and ghosts and spectral riders by 
CuPBOARD FROM THE Time WHEN THE night, in mail and flying cloaks, 

Artist “Mapr an Epic Our or a Siricu , . 
pied 1 Miaiedaeiei bin aie, a Mita meee that he feels sure a great unwrit- 
ten literature of that kind is irre- 
trievably lost. When the Gudbrandsdal, which must in the natural 
march of events at one time have been rich in sagas and myths, has 
preserved so surprisingly small a number of them, perhaps the reason 
is that it always has been the great thoroughfare of the land. One 
would, for instance, expect to find a great deal relating to the early 
kings and chiefs, especially to St. Olaf; but aside from the dramatic 
tale of the destruction of the image of Thor at the great council at 
IIundorp. the seat of the mighty Dale-Gudbrand, after whom the 
valley perhaps has its modern name, and whose alleged grave-mound 
is seen from the passing train, practically nothing remains in connec- 
tion with even that hero. It is strange, too, that so few legends are ex- 
tant about the great families which once lorded it at Steig, Sandbu, 
Tofte, and other manors. Likewise comparatively little lives in song and 
story of the great adventure which came to such a tremendous end at 
Kringen, near Otta: that of the unfortunate Scotch mercenaries who 
were fallen upon and exterminated by the peasantry. The lonely 
tombstone of Colonel Sinclair is passed some distance below Otta, and 
the barn in which the few survivors were imprisoned is still pointed 
out; but aside from these memorials, the monument at Kringen, and a 
collection of Scotch weapons at Lillehammer Museum, nothing re- 
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MaAIHAUGEN, WHERE THE GUDBRANDsDAL OF Former Acres Has BEEN Preservep For ComMING 
GENERATIONS 


mains except the famous “Sinclair Song,” which, however, is a modern 
ballad. On the other hand, the strange adventures of Peer Gynt are 
recounted in a number of tales, of which Ibsen has used but one or 
two. ‘The most notable literary monument dealing with the Gud- 
brandsdal and its people is no doubt Sigrid Undset’s Kristin Lavrans- 
datter, and even that has, so far as I know, no basis in fact or tradition. 


Fortunately, however, the Gudbrandsdal of former ages has been 
preserved to us and many coming generations through the wealth of 
distinctive and beautiful architecture and of the no less plentiful in- 
terior furnishings. But this, too, has come about only through the 
appreciation of values, the irrepressible and contagious enthusiasm, 
and the incessant labor of one man: Anders Sandvig, by profession a 
dentist, practising at Lillehammer to this day, but by inclination and 
the grace of God one of the few great antiquarians and collectors of 
the world. Many a time during the early itinerant practice of his pro- 
fession he pulled a tooth or two for some “worthless” old bit of “rub- 
bish”; and it was considered quite a joke when, after a week or two 
among the mountaineers, he came home with a wagon-load of “junk” 
but with never a penny in his pocket. But the “junk-pile” finally grew 
so great that he could no longer accommodate it on his own lawn. For- 
tunately the little municipality in which he lived had by that time 
learned what the junk was worth to the Gudbrandsdal. And so the 
city set apart the most delightful little natural park on earth for a site 
and fitting background, bought the entire collection, made Dr. Sand- 
vig director of it, and forthwith moved everything up to Maihaugen 
(‘The May-hill). In the years since this was done the collections have 
grown to proportions no doubt hardly dreamed of even by the Herr 
Direktor himself. 

It must not, however, be inferred that all the ancient glories of the 
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Lom—ONE oF THE Quaint aND CoLorFut Srave Cuurcues, Wuere Goruic Crosses 
AND Gapinc Dracon Heaps Are Strancery MINGLED 


Tue AUTHOR AND 
TO THE CHURCH 


His Son on A PILGRIMAGE 
or TuHerR FatHeRS AT 
VAAGAA 


Gudbrandsdal have been removed 
to Lillehammer. Far from it. As 
one drives up the valleys of the 
Sjoa and the Vinstra, one will, 
barring the modern clothing—for 
one rarely now sees even the tradi- 
tional woman’s dress and never the 
stately rococo-dress of the men— 
imagine oneself suddenly set back 
into the middle ages. The gray- 
brown timber houses, sod-covered, 
with the thin blue smoke rising 
straight up into the motionless air 
from top-heavy, leaning chimneys, 
the carved doorways with wonder- 
fully spiralled pillars and_ the 
quadrangular arrangement of the 
buildings of many farms, a remin- 
iscence of the protected and en- 
closed courts of baron and bonde 
alike, do not fail to give the illu- 
sion, in spite of the automobile, of 
more primitive and picturesque 
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VaaGaa, WHERE THE Faiturvut Stitt AsseMBLE FoR WorsuHip as THrey Have THESE 
Seven, Nearty Eigut Cen Truries 


times. The tiny mills, their 
kvennkaller (horizontally fixed 
millwheels) churning in every 
torrential brook; the lawparstren- 
gar (cables) down which the hay 
comes whizzing from the dizzy 
heights above; and the sound of 
the whetstone gliding sharply 
along the edge of the long-bladed 
scythe, serve to still further 
strengthen and fix the impression. 
It applies, too, when you get a 
little away from the King’s High- 
way in the parishes of Vaagaa, 
Lom, Sjaak, Dovre, and Lesje, 
all in the Upper Valley. Quaint 
and colorful stave churches, 
ornate and semi-barbaric with 
their curiously carved doorways, 
their strange shingling, their 
gothic crosses and their gaping ee | | 
dragons’ heads, invite one to wor- A Lanceverk Prayer 1x His Picturesque 


eons s Gars, Now Seen ONnty IN THE MAIHAUGEN 
ship in an atmosphere no less im- Museum 
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pressive in its way than that of the great cathedrals. Even as far 
south as Ringebu a fine example of this exclusively Norse type of 
architecture greets you, but the splendid specimens at Vaagaa and 
Lom are far more interesting because there the faithful still assemble 
as they have these seven, nearly eight centuries. 

If, knapsack on back, one strides forward across the never-ending 
moors, where only an occasional lemming barks at one’s foot, or the 
plaintive wail of some highland wader is heard to break the everlast- 
ing silence, one may before long pass, not as before out of modernity, 
but out of the primeval stillness of the world into what seems at first 
the middle ages again. For a low cluster of gray log cabins takes 
form below a protecting hill, a fairy smoke rises into the light-filled 
but melancholy heavens of the August night, a bell is heard to tinkle 
softly somewhere, the rotund bodies of many reclining cows, content- 
edly chewing their cud, appear upon the tun, a door opens, a soft 
“God kveld!” answers one’s own “God kveld!” and in another moment 
one is seated before the cheerful blaze of the fireplace, a bow] of milk 
upon one’s lap, the smell of the freshly-cut juniper on the floor— 
more sweet than that of all the perfumes of Araby—in one’s nostrils, 
and peace and contentment beyond price in one’s soul. For the Gud- 
brandsdol still practises that early virtue of the ancient Norseman, 
hospitality. Indeed it is an involuntary expression of that kindliness 
and nobility of soul which seems to be almost universal there. If 
there is any one thing that is characteristic of the Gudbrandsdol, 
whether high or low, it is his inherent patrician instincts. He always 
was proud and is proud; but not with a silly, overbearing pride. His 
pride is rather that engendered by and engendering self-respect, and 
this is not because of lineage or station or wealth but because of his 
veneration for himself as a man. 

I sometimes wonder, too, if there is not something about the at- 
mosphere of the Gudbrandsdal which has a peculiar attraction for 
great and patrician souls. It is at any rate strange that the district 
has attracted so many notable men, and the most notable of them was 
that most aristocratic of democrats, Bjérnson, whose home, Aulestad, 
has now become a national shrine. 


- a a 


There were times, not so very long ago, so bitter that men carried 
a hundred pounds of rough flour on their backs in midwinter across 
the terrible Dovref jell, all the way from Nordfjord to Sjaak and 
Lom. ‘There were other times when every mothers’ son was at the 
border to stop the invading Swede, and the weeping women and the 
wan children of the Gudbrandsdal peeled the bark off the pines and 
ground it in the coffee mill to make “flour,’—I have heard my grand- 
mother tell of that. But there were other times when the fiddles sang 
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by the road-side, and a hundred couples danced in the meadow; and 
times when the long caravans drove to Storhamar (Tamar) or even 
all the way to “Kristian,” for the Christmas cheer and returned on 
“Little Christmas Eve” (December 23d) a shouting, shooting, hilari- 
ous, more or less Bacchanalian progress to the merry music of the 
jingling dumb-bells. ‘There were times when a christening lasted two 
days and a wedding a week or more with sometimes as many as two 
or three hundred guests to be lodged, fed and—kept good- -naturedly 
drunk. And oh, the Lucullian feast a funeral provided!—Well, these 
times have gone, and with them the starvation and the frozen corpses 
on the Dovrefjell and the drunkenness and the gluttony and the 
squandering and the knifings. But gone is also a great deal of the 
festivity of life, the color, the music, the sheer, unbounded joy in being 
alive! No more are the brilliant plaids, the wondrous caps, the gorgeous 
aprons, the glittering chains and brooches and buckles seen, and no 
more the tall gray “stove pipes,” the silver-buttoned long-coats and 
swallow-tails and silk-embroidered vests and cavalierly knee-breeches! 
Gone is the individual, the colorful, joyous note even in the Gud- 
brandsdal. For with the newspaper and the locomotive and the tele- 
phone and the electric light in every farmhouse, and the radio, 
Lord! instead of the fiddles, along with all these came the lugubrious 
company of Efficiency, System, and Standardization, while the Neck, 
—forgotten and discredited—weeps over his harp, and the Hulder 
moans among the daisies. 

But the fields are larger than ever, the meadows more rich, the 
‘attle more sleek, the rivers more thronged with logs, the purses more 
fat. Glittertind still smiles to Rondeslottet, a thousand lakes still 
embrace ten thousand laughing brooks, and the spirit of Peer Gynt 
still stalks the fabulous buck of Gjendef jell. 

If only once more, only once, I could see a crowned bride and hear 
the fiddles croon by the wayside in the languid summer night——! 


een 
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The Hidden Norway 
Interpreted by a Danish Observer 


JORGEN BUKDAHL 


OWN from Voss, down the long way over Skjervet came a 

man with a fiddle under his coat. He was Ola Mosafinnen. 

It was June, and he was on his way to a three days’ wedding 

in Ulvik. The birches by the roadside glittered still with the fresh 

foliage of spring; inland the great peaks lay in silent ranks, and at a 

sudden curve of the road he looked down into the placid bay and the 

fjord that mirrored the snow and the masses of green. It was Satur- 

day evening. and people drifted up and down the roads. He stood 

entranced by the view that had so suddenly appeared, kept people 

away from him with rough words, and finally went on down toward 
the village and the dusk. 

He drank deep that evening. He talked so that no one else could 
get ina word. He flashed and glittered. But that view bit like a 
wound in his heart, was like a burden that crumpled him. He played, 
but playing didn’t help. He became savagely mirthful, wildly ex- 
uberant. Never before had any one seen Mosafinnen so festive. 

It was a great wedding, and Mosafinnen played as usual. There 
was good beer and plenty of brandy. Early in the morning of the 
third day he staggered homeward, pale and exhausted. And under 
his worn coat he had his fiddle. The morning was light and gray, but 
a haze hung over the village. In the east the gold line of sunrise cut 
the sky over the snowy peak of Vaasfjwren. <A great silence bound 
the world, seemed everlasting. ‘There was dew on the grass and leaves, 
on an apple blossom leaning out over the gray stones of the road. It 
was a little chilly in the morning breeze. 

Mosafinnen sat down under the stilts of a granary, took out his 
fiddle, and played to himself. Then he brought the scene of two days 
ago up from his heart, put it into the notes, lifted it up so it shone— 
and peace came to him. He lifted himself up from the walls of isola- 
tion, up over the drinking and the after-pangs, up over the wedding 
feast and the village. The sun streamed over the mountains into the 
valley; the day flushed with color. He sat and played himself farther 
and farther into the land of his visions. Finally a great weariness fell 
over him; he crept into a shed and slept. 


I have drawn this little sketch to epitomize in Mosafinnen the 
tragedy of the hidden Norway. I know of none greater, of none 
more painfully deep. Back of all the modern strife of cultures—from 
the fight between the complicated world of the town and the simple 
world of the farmer, to the fight between riksmaal and landsmaal— 
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sits this man and plays to himself under a granary. He never broke 
through. ‘The valley and the village bound him. He lacked an en- 
vironment, a culture, in which he could feel himself at home. He 
was consumed with his rich talent. And not he alone. Back of him 
are the many down through the centuries who could not break through 
into the Danish-Norwegian culture. ‘They remained village geniuses. 
They entombed their dreams and their deeds in whorled woodcarvings 
and painted flower decorations, played their urge to creation, their 
longing for art, into a jig at a wedding. Because their powers were 
never known, near-sighted people spoke of the dead centuries. Be- 
‘ause these men could never feel at home in the Danish-Norwegian 
culture, people have said that the whole folk slept and had no cultural 
life. This squinting view has grown to be a dogma which has blocked 
the free development of the nation’s spirit—a reason for its explosive 
character in these days. 

For the dales have had their culture. ‘True, it has been anonymous, 
still, hidden. but not the less living for that, not less intimate; not, 
therefore, any the less the inheritor and bearer of the traditions of 
the saga. Culture the dales have had—a culture underneath and 
independent of a common literature and a common civilization. “The 
dead centuries” may be a political reality, but they are a national and 
cultural fiction. The tragedy lies in the fact that the Norwegian con- 
ception of nationality was shattered, and with it the gr eater cultural 
environment. ‘The land sank down into a struggle of opposing ele- 
ments, down into a net of valley cultures each of which continued a 
tradition, but they were isolated and separated; they lacked the homo- 
geneity that a national culture must have. The wider cultural en- 
vironment was Danish; through Danish lay the way into the world. 
Therefore it was easiest for the town-born sons of officials to travel: 
for Holberg, Bull, Bjérnson, Ibsen, Kielland, Lie. They could 
bridge the g: gap—fir st of all that of language. And they were not the 
less Norw egian for that. 

But the others from the valleys! Them the mountain walls im- 
mured; them tradition bound. The gap could not be bridged. ‘They 
kept on through the centuries ; and their talents burned out in bonds 
—in a little carving, in a little painting, a tune at a wedding, if the 
solace of the bottle was not sought to dull the edge of unrealizable 
longings. Or perhaps the longing burst into the blue flower of the 
fairy tale or settled down in the old tradition, with broken bits of the 
old saga poems which were carried on through the years. 

But during the “dead centuries” a whole Norwegian literature has 
been lost. The power lay there, but it never burst out. It is woven 
into folk tales—strange stories of trolls—into the old stuff of myths 
and tradition that investigation is now bringing to light in the dales. 
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In the Folk Museum at Bygdé are the concrete evidences of litera- 
ture—in tapestries, in carved illustrations of folk myth. 

Once more then: There was no cultural milieu, no perspective, no 
horizon; all sense of unity had gone from village art. The spiritual 
life of the valleys only kept cultural life alive till that day when the 
hidden Norway broke free, no longer a saga Norway, but the living 
Norway of the dead centuries which have carried through to 1926 the 
traditions of the saga period. You see, therefore, why as an introduc- 
tion to these rapidly sketched remarks I have drawn a picture of this 
man who in the gray dawn sits under a granary and plays for the 
gladness of none. 

II. 

Of later years Norwegian historians have advanced divers reasons 
for the so-called decline of the Norwegian Kingdom in the Middle 
Ages. for its political impotence. External and internal factors have 
been investigated and brought forward, but the external factors have 
received most emphasis: the struggle of royal lines for the throne; the 
witless killing-off of the nobility; later, the Black Plague. Some have 
offered meteorological grounds——a cold period that drove folk from 
the mountain farms. Some infer, rather rashly, an internal decline 
from an external, a cultural collapse from a political. But all the 
political grounds can be considered as supplementary to the real cause 
of the collapse; i. e., that all coherence was loosened. The concept of 
nationality, which was inherent not in the State but in the King’s 
person, lost all supporters. The claimants to the throne were slain; 
the kings had lost all power as a symbol. In conjunction with civil 
disorder stood an unfortunate state of foreign affairs and numberless 
internal political and commercial complications of which Professor 
Johnsen has written in his interesting book Noregsveldets Undergang. 
Seepage of strength in civil dissension has, however, always been Nor- 
way’s fate. The nation was founded on such powerful opposing 
forces that its might went in holding them within the bounds of na- 
tionality, went in forcing a coherence. The sagas give living evidence 
of the difficulties the kings had in preserving political unity alone. 
Under cover of this political unity the work of culture would have 
gone on, traditions would have continued, and the opposing forces 
would have forgotten their animosities in a wider comprehension of 
nationality. In time, through a common language such a union would 
have come about if destiny had not interfered—though not as easily 
as it did in Denmark or Sweden. The very concept of nationality was 
shattered; Norway broke up into a series of independent, isolated 
dales; the stronger neighbor in the South gradually acquired power 
and made Norway a unit in the united kingdom. A Danish-Nor- 
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wegian culture was the result; there grew up the idea of a common 
literature for the two countries. 

But the culture of the dales could not function in this superimposed 
culture; it could achieve no coherence. The gap between the two was 
inevitable, for west Norway, at least, impassable. Here we must 
insist that there are two cultures in Norway. And here lies the basis 
for to-day’s strife which has been dismissed as a philological debate. 
But the question is simply this: Is the accepted language under con- 
sideration, Danish-Norwegian, sufficient for the full expression of 
Norwegian genius? Does it cover all needs? No. Authors such as 
Duun, Tvedt, Orjaseter could never write a line in this language, 
even though it be made more and more Norwegian. ‘The very ele- 
ments of the language are strange; the gap between dialect and riks- 
maal is too broad to bridge. 'The hidden life of the valleys, the secret 
Norway will never come to speech here. 

It was this lack in riksmaal that a peasant from Sondmore felt. 
And Ivar Aasen’s work has more than philological perspective; more 
than ony one else he felt the tragedy of the hidden Norway, felt the 
curse of the village artist’s isolation. 'This feeling is the motive power 
in the forming of his cultural outlook, the cause of the categorical na- 
ture of his unmitigated claim, the reason, therefore, for his one-sided- 
ness. He understood that if a battle was to be waged in Norway 
against Dano-Norwegian, or against its insufficiency as a cultural or- 
gan, it would not be enough to raise up a dialect against it. Defeat 
would be certain then. A whole, philologically sound system must be 
opposed to it—a norm. Here it is that the battle has raged most 
fiercely. A language can not be constructed, it is commonly asserted ; 
a dozen dialects can not be generalized to a living language. Lan- 
guage has a life of its own; it grows. 

All these statements are quite correct; but the matter is not so 
simple as this. In Aasen’s fostering of a “norm” language there is 
more than philology. Landsmaal can also be considered as a shelter 
under which the real strife of cultures has gone on, a strife made pos- 
sible by landsmaal. For this synthetic language has begun to form a 
cultural milieu, a feeling for a common cause; in spite of all difficulties 
the village cultures have drawn together. In short, I can epitomize 
the matter thus: If there had been no landsmaal movement, Duun 
would have wandered about in Namdalen and told folk tales as Blind 
Anders did. Through the landsmaal movement the hidden Norway 
has become a cultural force. The mountain walls have been burst 
asunder, though it has taken the work of a generation to do it. What 
it cost a single man, one can read in Arne Garborg’s diary which is 
now being published. One sees how, doubtful of success, he has clung 
to his cause despite all opposition. It is easy enough to be thrilled by 
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a 17th of May celebration in the spring air with banners and fiery 
orations, but different to carry the inspiration through the daily hum- 
drum of existence, to prove it in the fire of reality, to believe through 
all disillusions. This is what is gre eat in Garborg’s diary—his deep 
humanity, the cynic’s “Jacob fight.” For it was Garborg’s great task 
for the Norse folk not to e: arry a torch in the vanguard of a national 
movement, but to fight alone, to keep the flame living, to burn away 
all falsifying sentiments. He stands forth as a kind of martyr: he 
espoused the cause of Aasen, he pushed it further so that the valleys 
should not be closed off and locked in; so that no faculties need be 
wasted or exiled but could feel at home in the new—and old—Norway. 

But now, however, the philological aspects of the struggle seem to 
have been swallowed by the political and departmental. After all it 
is worth remembering here that Dano-Norwegian has rights in Nor- 
way—as a town dialect, if you will. The Norwegian mind, the Nor- 
wegian intelligence has expressed itself through it and made it living 
so that a Danish influence at work for 500 years can, naturally, not be 
driven out, can only be driven back to that point where it touches the 
quick in folk, to the living Dano-Norwegian in Norwegian culture. 
When that point is reached, it seems to me that an association for the 
protection of riksmaal will be necessary. But, any way, during these 
years the Danish is more and more dying out of Dano-N orwegian. 
The language changes rapidly, becomes more Norwegian day by day, 
travels with the “norm” language and the dialects toward that distant 
goal—the language of the Norse kingdom,—-though I myself, do not 
believe that it will yield any overwhelming contribution. A condition 
of affairs has been reached, however, where the way is open to all 
experiments from the refined and polished riksmaal of Nils Kjzr to 
the marvelously alive “dialect” of Jens Tvedt that is so rich in nuances. 

In reality the word “dialect”’ is misleading if one understands by it 
a provincial misuse of a national language. For there never was a 
national language. The old prose of Snorre never had a chance to 
develop into the speech of a kingdom; it was split among the valleys, 
developed and changed according to linguistic laws, without adding 
to its force, but also without degenerating into the colorless speech of 
the ordinary peasantry. Olav Duun needed no other language when 
he wished to tell the saga of the Juvikings; Jens ‘'vedt needed no 
other when in Good Men he depicts the complex state of mind of a 
visionary. 

III. 

It is impossible in a sketch like this to give a comprehensive account 
of the Norwegian strife of cultures. I have touched only on points 
that seem noteworthy to an unbiassed foreigner. Of recent years it 
has been apparent that Norway is getting its national balance, is 
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finding its centre of gravity. Her strength is no longer expended in 
civil dissension; the opposing elements are becoming reconciled. The 
great development of the means of communication, in particular the 
Bergen Railway, and the Dovre Railway, link north and south, east 
and west more closely together. ‘The various factions, despite fric- 
tion, are coming into fruitful activity which means co-operation and 
national health. In all essential ways the nation is being welded to- 
gether; energy, freed. I mention the nation-wide interest in the 
restoration of the cathedral of Nidaros ('Trondhjem) in this connec- 
tion. The people want an outward symbol of their new coherence. 
The people are eager, alert; the national consciousness is attaining 
new dimensions; and the modern literature with its growing tendency 
toward local color is bringing the hidden Norway to light. In addi- 
tion, the science of folk-lore is busy getting to the bottom of the valley 
traditions; in revealing origins of modes of thought; in showing the 
influence of saga and tale on the mind of the present. It explains 
existing forms—traditions clustering about proverbs and old sayings; 
it shows how our modern existence is riddled by an ancient culture; 
in short, it builds up an exact and real picture of what I have called 
the hidden Norway. 

One can easily say that in one way Norwegian literature at present 
is reactionary. It is working back over the dangerous but necessary 
way to its source, to the hidden Norway; through the depiction of folk 
life it strives to strike its roots in Norse loam. One can deplore this 
fact. and rightly claim that all great art seeks to free itself from the 
particular in milieu and in character, to lay emphasis on the general 
and the universal. One can point out that in the larger lands art 
works away from the restrictions in types and environment which 
come with “local color.” But one overlooks the special conditions that 
exist in Norway, the two forms of culture that struggle against each 
other, that explain the reason for the reaction. The preoccupation 
with “local color” means simply a desire to strike bedrock in the na- 
tional consciousness, to lay an unwavering foundation for art. So 
there is no danger that Norwegian literature will stagnate in the de- 
piction of folk life (one must not forget that in the greater artists’ 
hands milieu is of less significance; '‘Tvedt and Duun burn down 
through the village’s environment to the gold-bearing vein in Nor- 
wegian folk character). But Norwegian art will in the course of time, 
as all art does, turn toward the universal. Then all dissension over 
the language will die of itself in literary endeavor. And Norway will 
have had its own “post-Saga” national literature. 

A gray June dawn Mosafinnen sat under a granary and _ played, 
played tunes that welled from his heart, that struck off the shackles 
of circumstance, that broke the spell of his inarticulateness, that shat- 
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tered the mountain wall—but for a little space only. The walls 
formed again, and he was locked in, never to break through, never to 
realize his yearning. 

He himself perhaps never fathomed the extent of his tragedy, for 
he held himself unbowed to the last and never gave way to cynicism. 
He was prodigal of his rich gifts and spent them recklessly ; so only 
folk tales and tradition preserve his memory there in Hardanger 
where he wandered. His songs have been borne aw ay on the w inds, 
and he has become a myth, such a myth as country people build about 
the challenge of the unusual or the tragic, possibly with an intuitive 
feeling that strange, vast forces have been at work. 

Before ending I want once more to limn his figure clearly. He had 
become old and could no longer wander; he sat alone in his little 
‘abin in Voss and wrote a letter to a friend in 'Telemark with whom 
he had played in his younger days. ‘Telemark now seemed far away, 
almost in another world, but the letter recalled his vanished youth, 
brought again his whimsical smile. ‘“We’ll never meet again in this 
life,” he wrote, “but we'll meet in heaven, and we must hope that Our 
Lord will have a httle room for us where we can play against each 
other.” ‘The quotation sparkles, shows how his serenity had conquered 
the poverty of his existence. His prodigality consoled him for his lack 
of opportunity. 

Thus lavish was Norway during the centuries; art was impermanent, 
‘ast to the winds. But the dales have had their geniuses, though the 
mountain walls closed them in, though a foreign culture lay cold over 
the warm, growing life. They have had their yearning after art, felt 
the need for art. Art was there on the day that the great strife began, 
the strife that divided the Norwegian people into two camps, that 
deepened a gulf where there should have been a bridge, that sowed 
misunderstanding and reaped bigotry and prejudice. 

But perhaps the battle and suffering were necessary so that people 
‘ould again understand each other despite all differences, so that the 
skald’s prophecy could really come to pass: 

“Soon can Norway gather 

All unhonored names 

To her gracious breast 

In the glory of her resurrection.” 





Vital Topics in Norway Just Now 


Sound Money 


By Nicoray Ryee 


As chief director of the Bank of Norway, Mr. Rygg has for 
the past several years been influential in directing the public 
finances of the country. 


N JUNE 11, 1926, the Storting, upon the recommendation 
of the government, voted to give the Bank of Norway cer- 
tain powers. ‘The purpose of ‘the measure was to strengthen 

the Bank so as to enable it to exercise a controlling influence upon 
the rate of exchange and thus prevent dangerous fluctuations. 

I can not here explain the details of the arrangement. Its main 
purpose was to stabilize the exchange. In Norway, as in other 
countries where the exchange has been variable, foreign money has 
been thrown on the market by speculators, with the result that the 
rate has become more variable and the market generally demoralized. 
What we wished to do was to rid ourselves of this disturbing in- 
fluence and to prevent an artificial rise in the krone brought about 
by foreign deposits. In this way we hoped to promote a normal de- 
velopment. This purpose, I may say, has already been achieved, as 
shown by the fact that as soon as the new arrangement went into 
effect the krone fell to a more normal level, and ever since June 25 
the rate of exchange has remained at 22.20 kroner to a pound ster- 
ling. In this connection I want to emphasize, however, that of course 
there is no desire on our part to put obstacles in the way of legitimate 
banking business with foreign countries. On the contrary, we are 
anxious to keep up and further develop Norway’s business abroad. 

In order to provide the necessary legal machinery for counteract- 
ing speculative influences, a temporary law was passed, upon the 
initiative of the Bank of Norway, making it possible to fix or to 
regulate the exchange value of the Norwegian krone in foreign 
money. ‘This law empowers the king or the government department 
concerned to issue any regulation considered necessary in order to 
prevent speculation in the Norw egian krone and to counteract the in- 
Jurious effect of such speculation on the krone value. It is stipulated 
that the Bank of Norway is to be consulted before any such regula- 
tion is issued. 

The law is to be regarded as a safety measure, and it is hoped that 
usually voluntary agreement may suffice. Encroachment by law 
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may have unfortunate effects that can not readily be foreseen, and 
hitherto the authorities in Norway have been able to avoid all ad- 
ministrative or departmental interference. ‘The purpose of the new 
law is to obtain full control over the krone rate of exchange; that is 
its sole aim. To this end there must be co-operation and watchful 
care in all quarters to insure such conditions in the business and 
finance of the country that the natural tendency of the krone toward 
stability will be allowed to work itself out. 


Foreign Capital 


By GuNNAR KNUDSEN 


Mr. Gunnar Knudsen, several times prime minister in Norway, 
and a business man of large interests, was at the helm of State 
when the “Concession Laws” limiting the rights of private persons 


to utilize natural resources were passed. There is at present a 
movement to have these laws modified so as to facilitate the admis- 
sion of foreign capital. Mr. Knudsen is opposed to this movement, 
maintaining his old position. 





INCE 1921 I have retired from active participation in Nor- 
S wegian politics, and my statement, in reply to the question of 

the REviEw, is therefore to be regarded only as an expression 
of my personal view which is the same as before. 

Foreign capital has to a very considerable extent been allowed to 
acquire Norwegian natural resources, especially waterfalls. The 
terms of the necessary government concession have, as a rule, not 
been exacting. Usually it has not been required that any certain 
percentage of the capital should be Norwegian, but only that a ma- 
jority of the board of directors should be Norwegians. 

I am of the opinion that it would be better for the future of the 
country if more care were shown in admitting large amounts of 
vapital from abroad. Experience seems to show that representatives 
of foreign interests regard the transaction from the purely financial 
point of view. In the tragedy of Otta we have seen what this dis- 
regard of other considerations may lead to. This municipality had 
grown up around industrial activities started by foreign capital. 
After the World War the plants were shut down, and their staffs and 
laborers were dismissed. ‘The result was inability to pay taxes, un- 
employment, and general borrowing. 

A development of Norwegian resources with Norwegian capital 
would, no doubt, take a longer time, but in the long run it would be 
better for the country. 


\v 
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Emigration and Agriculture 


By Haakon Five 


Mr. Haakon Five, formerly Minister of Agriculture and now 


member of the Storting, has formulated an agricultural policy for 
Norway. 





HE practical cessation of emigration to the United States 
caused by American restrictions raises the question, firstly, of 
what opportunities there are for emigration to other countries 

and, secondly, of what our own country can afford in the way of added 
opportunities for making a living. By far the larger part of Norway’s 
contingent of emigrants has come from our farming population, and 
no doubt it will be this class that will continue to make the most 
urgent demands for increased opportunities for work, as its numbers 
increase. ‘The first consequence will be more labor available for agri- 
culture, making possible a more intensive use of the land, and the 
second will be a greater number of people who seek land in order to 
build their own homes. Both are to the advantage of Norwegian 
agriculture and of the Norwegian people as a whole. 

I believe the restriction of emigration to the United States will 
actually work to the benefit of our country, by strengthening Nor- 
wegian agriculture in its power of competition, by increasing the num- 
ber of homes, building up the country, and making it better to live in. 

Norway possesses such large areas of cultivable land that it should 
provide work for any likely increase in the population for several 
generations to come. Although the increase in population has been 
very great in recent years, the increase in agricultural products has 
been proportionately greater. 

I know of no other country where the man who wants to put new 
land under the plough receives so generous aid from the State as in 
Norway. Direct subsidies, loans at low rates of interest, money ad- 
vanced for building, are some of the means taken. And there are 
other laws under consideration which look to the mobilization, if I 
may use such an expression, of the uncultivated areas, by organized 
selling of land and by aiding those who wish to acquire farms. 

Perhaps the most important thing, however, is the raising of the 
standard of agricultural work, by well equipped research; institutes, 
testing stations, and good schools as well as by providing opportuni- 
ties for expert advice. The aim is to bring the most expert and up- 
to-date knowledge to the farmer in the field and to bring him exactly 
what he requires for his individual needs. 































Hunting the Whale 


By Sicgurp Ristine 


HE NORWEGIAN 


dustry has in the last twenty 


whaling in- 


years grown from a small and 
affair to 


its present world-wide proportions. It 


comparatively inconspicuous 
has, furthermore, so reshaped the whal- 
ing industry of other lands and set its 
mark thereon that all modern whaling 
may be said to be Norwegian, in so far 
as it is carried on by Norwegians with 
Norwegian material and equipment. 
The stranger who late in July or early 
in August visits the small coast towns, 
Sandefjord or Ténsberg, both lying to 
the south of Oslo, will see the harbors 
filled with Norwegian and English 
steamers of from 6,000 to 12,000 tons, 
some of them equipped as floating try- 
works, and all being outfitted for the 
coming whaling season in the South Sea; 
and besides these huge vessels, row upon 
row of smaller craft of about 150 tons, 
powerful steamers used in the hunting of 
the world’s largest game. The wharves 
and jetties swarm with men loading the 
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ships with provisions and gear of all 
sorts. Indeed the town busies itself and 
is interested in nothing but whaling. 

If the stranger seeks further informa- 
tion, he will learn that the Norwegian 
whaling fleet has during recent years 
spread over the Seven Seas from the 
west coast of Norway to the Faroe Is- 
lands, Spain, the West coast of Africa, 
New Foundland, Kamtschatka, South 
Shetland, South Georgia, South Orkney, 
and the Ross Sea, and there are even 
whaling expeditions which carry on in 
the open sea with no base of operations 
on land. 

In 1924 the whaling fleet consisted of 
148 whaleboats, while 14 land stations 
and 15 floating try-works were busied 
with the refining of the product. The 
total catch amounted to about 600,000 
barrels of whale-oil, of which 418,000 
barrels came from the South Sea. The 
value of these products is about 90,000,- 
000 kroner. Over 4,000 Norwegian sail- 
ors are employed in this industry, more 














HUNTING 


than thousand of them on foreign ships 
Not only that, but the 
glamor of romance which clings to the 
whaling industry has enhanced the fame 
of Norway, while its material products 
have added to her wealth. Whaling is 
by its very nature a venturesome calling, 
replete with thrills and demanding great 
personal courage, besides—particularly 
in the case of the leaders—high skill and 
experience. 

In our day, the Norwegian whaling 
industry may be divided into two main 
groups, each with its own season. The 
larger and more important of these is 
the South Sea fishery, carried on in the 
Antarctic regions from the middle of 
September until the end of May. The 
second group covers all the other whal- 
ing fields of the world, and its season 
corresponds in general to our Northern 
spring, summer, and fall. Whalers who 
operate in the South Sea leave their 
Norwegian ports in August or early in 
September. The voyage out takes thirty- 
five or forty days, and by the time their 
destination is reached, the men find the 
hard work of whaling a welcome relief 
from the long, tiresome journey. 

The members of the crews, from Cap- 
tain to cabin boy, are interested in the 
outcome of the expedition, for, in addi- 
tion to their ordinary wages, they receive 
at the end of the season certain fixed 
shares of the profits. The result of this 
plan is that all through the season the 
men work willingly and industriously, al- 
though the work in these distant whaling 
grounds is in most cases hard and wear- 
ing. The boats must go out whether the 
weather is good or bad, and in these icy 
seas the weather is usually unsettled. 

In the bow of each whaleboat a power- 
ful cannon is mounted. From this is 
fired a heavy harpoon having fastened 
to its point an exploding bomb. As soon 
as the lookout man sights a spouting 
whale, the course of the boat is directed 
towards it. Ofttimes the whale will be 
swimming along quietly, gorging him- 
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self with the huge quantities of small fry 
to be found in these waters during the 
season, but at other times he will be 
moving at a tremendous rate of speed, 
either because he has been frightened, or 
because he is migrating to some other 
part of the ocean. It is not always, 
therefore, that the hunters are able to 
get a shot at a whale immediately it is 
sighted. When the whaleboat draws 
near, the whale dives, and it is then the 
task of the hunter to direct his boat 
toward the point where he judges that 
the whale will come to the surface, for 
sooner or later it must come up to 
breathe. Perhaps, even then, the dis- 
tance is too great for a shot. If so the 
hunter must wait for another chance. 
The gunner stands ready with his hand 
on the pistol-grip of the harpoon gun 
with every nerve and muscle taut, wait- 
ing for the whale to show itself. At 
length the mighty beast bursts forth 
from the sea, the water foaming and 
boiling about its blue-black body. 
Quickly the gunner points his weapon, 
his eye following the sights with light- 
ning speed, and fires. The heavy line 
which is fastened to the harpoon runs 
out with a whistling noise, and the har- 
poon is buried deep in the mighty body 
of the whale. The bomb explodes, and 
if it has reached a vital part, death will 
be almost instantaneous. 

It often happens, however, that the 
bomb explodes in the huge masses of 
muscle. Then the wounded whale dashes 
away at a furious rate of speed, and 
hundreds of yards of line run out before 
the creature can be stopped. By means 
of a strong winch it is hauled in, and 
with the modern stout whaleboats and 
substantial equipment this does not, as 
a rule, require much time. Occasionally, 
however, it is necessary to give the whale 


another shot or two before it comes to 
terms and can be hauled to the side of 
the ship. By means of a powerful pump 
enough air in forced into the carcass so 
that it will remain afloat. 


After an 
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WHALE-BOAT ON THE Way To tHE Huntinc Grounps 





Tue Looxourt Man on THE WatcHu FoR SpoutTinG 
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identifying mark has 
been placed upon it, 
the carcass may then 
be temporarily aban- 
doned while the whale- 
boat goes after an- 
other whale. At the 
end of the day the to- 
tal catch is towed to 
the harbor where the 
floating try-works or 
the land station is sit- 
uated and where the 
expedition has its 
base. There the whale- 
boat quickly takes on 
a sufficient quantity of 
coal and other sup- 
plies, and without un- 
necessary delay is off 
again to the fishing 
grounds. There is no 
rest for boats or men so long as 
the season lasts. 

The task of the station, or in 
most cases the floating  try- 
works, is to “work up” the car- 
cass as completely and as quick- 
ly as possible. When the whale 
is brought into the station it is 
first hoisted up on a so-called 
flensing platform, where the 
stripping off of the blubber takes 
place. The strips are cut up 
into smaller pieces and_ these, 
by means of a rotating chopping 
knife, are chopped up into thin 
slices. These are put into open 
boilers, where the entire mass is 
boiled for ten or twelve hours, 
live steam being continually 
turned into the boiler. By this 
process the finest oil, the so- 
called blubber-oil, is extracted. 
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ty-two hours, the en- 
closed mass is usually 
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pressure boilers. What 
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remains of meat and 
bone in the pressure 
boilers is later dried 
and ground up for 
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1,000 barrels of whale- 
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guano dryers can in 
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350 to 400 
men, all of 
whom must 
be ted and 
housed and in 
general so 
well cared for 
that they will 
be able to do 
their work 
well. That the 
stations have 
their own 
electric light 
plants and 
water-works 
goes without 
saying. The 
smaller sta- 
tions are, nat- 
urally, not so 
complete. 

Very consid- 
erable whal- 
ing operations 
are carried on 
in the so-) 
called floating 
try-works. 
Some of these are huge tank steamers 
of up to 12,000 tons, with a capacity 
of 700 or 800 barrels a day. The crew 
is usually about 130 men. Such a ship 
must serve as a factory and warehouse, 
as a home for the crew, and at the sea- 
son’s end, it must bring the oil to mar- 
ket. During the season 1924-25 between 
the middle of October and the beginning 
of May, one such steamer of about 7,000 
tons produced 35,000 barrels of whale- 
oil. 

It will be seen from what I have told 
here that the whalers in these distant 
regions live a life of hard and grinding 
toil, and yet the leaders of whaling ex- 
peditions tell us that health conditions 
are of the best, and there is good humor 
and good fellowship. Our whalers are 
capable and reliable people who often 
hire out year after year with the same 
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leaders. There 
is no room in 
the whaling 
industry tor 
those who are 
lazy or afraid 
of work. 

Much has 
been done, 
particularly at 
the permanent 
land stations 
on the island 
of South 
Georgia, for 
the comfort of 
the men and 
for their rec- 
reation during 
the long pe- 
riod that they 
must remain 
on the island. 
Libraries and 
reading rooms 
have been pro- 
vided, lectures 
and readings 
are held, and 
there are theatrical performances and 
concerts. At one of the stations there 
is a cinematograph. Last year a min- 
ister appointed for the whaling 
companies on South Georgia, where a 
church existed for a number of years. 
The bodily welfare of the men is 
taken care of by means of an excellent 
and variegated dietary, as a result of 
which diseases due to monotonous or de- 
fective diet are all but unknown. Phy- 
sicians accompany all the larger expedi- 
tions, and the floating try-works as well 
as the land stations are well supplied 
with medicines of all kinds. 

The Norwegian whaling industry dates 
from Svend Foyn’s first successful at- 
tempt in 1868. His field of operations 
was the Varangerfjord with the adjoin- 
ing stretch of sea off the coast of Fin- 
marken. In the beginning of the eighties 
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there were about twenty companies, and 
in 1893 a Norwegian company estab- 
lished itself on the Faroe Islands. Here 
also whaling conditions were found to 
be good, and in 1908 the whalers wid- 
ened their field of operations to include 
the Shetland Islands and a year or two 
later the Hebrides and the west coast 
of Ireland. In the year 1903 a Nor- 
wegian whaling enterprise was also 
started on Svalbard. Thus, by 1904, 
when whaling off the coast of Norway 
was forbidden, Norwegian whalers were 
operating in all the whaling fields of 
the Northern seas. 

Whaling in those days, however, could 
scarcely be called a major industry. It 
is true that it produced values to the 
amount of three or four million kroner a 
year and gave employment to about a 
thousand Norwegian seamen and labor- 
ers, but the whales were diminishing in 
number, and thus there seemed to be no 
possibility of further expansion. 

In the meantime, Norwegian explor- 
ing expeditions to the South Sea had 
demonstrated that in these distant and 
hitherto little known waters whales 
existed in great numbers, and in 1904 
Captain C. A. Larsen started the first 
whaling company in the South Sea, mak- 
ing his base on the island of South 
Georgia. This first company was launched 
with Argentine capital, but the idea was 
Norwegian, and the crews, the ships, and 
the gear were all Norwegian. 

This company met with considerable 
success, and in the next five years a num- 
ber of large companies were established, 
with home offices chiefly in Sandefjord 
and Ténsberg. The companies obtained 
whaling concessions from the British au- 
thorities and established themselves on 
South Georgia, South Shetland, and 
South Orkney. By 1912 there were fif- 
teen large Norwegian whaling companies 
in these waters, and the industry had be- 
come so great that it was attracting in 
no small degree the attention of other 


The article on whaling will be followed by 


nations. During these years there were 
also established a number of English 
whaling companies. 

Whalers had already noticed for a 
long time that the whales undertook 
great and extensive migrations. The big 
whalebone whales almost exclusively feed 
on different varieties of small creatures 
which live in the water. With the com- 
ing of spring vast masses of these ani- 
mals appear in the cold ocean regions 
of the north and south, and the whales 
seek thither to find their nourishment. 
Toward the fall and winter these forms 
of animal life disappear, and the whales 
then seek more temperate regions where 
they may bring forth their young and 
mate. During these migrations great 
numbers of whales come near to the 
coasts of the continents south of the 
Equator. Knowledge of this circumstance 
led to the establishment during the years 
from 1908 to 1912 of a number of Nor- 
wegian whaling stations on the coasts of 
Africa, Australia, and South America. 

The Norwegian whaling industry 
reached a high peak in 1913, with a pro- 
duction of 600,000 barrels of oil, but 
during the war whaling fell off greatly. 
The limitation of the “freedom of the 
sea” was disastrous to this industry, and 
the German U-boat war destroyed a 
great quantity of the shipping formerly 
employed in the capture of the whale. 
Only a few of the South Sea companies 
still carried on. During the years of the 
war they marketed all their product in 
England, where it was used extensively 
in the manufacture of explosives. 

In 1919 the industry again began to 
make progress. New companies were es- 
tablished, and old ones resumed their 
activities and modernized their equip- 
ment. The Norwegian whaling industry 
has again become the world-wide busi- 
ness it formerly was, and the catch has 
now again reached the same height as 
in the most flourishing season before the 
war. 
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SA: 
7 President Coolidge’s 
J fourth year as President of 

the United States found 
the chief executive of the nation stand- 
ing firmly by his policies, of which the 
budget system and the continuous cuts 
in taxation are among the most pro- 
nounced features. {| The published state- 
ment of Newton D. Baker, secretary of 
war under President Wilson, that the 
allied war debt ought to be cancelled, 
found little response in Washington off- 
cial circles, the matter having come up 
in Congress before this and Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon some time ago re- 
turning his answer in the negative. {| It 
is believed in the capital that President 
Coolidge will shortly announce a farm 
relief programme in which private finan- 
cing will play the principal part. 
{] Among the most important official ut- 
terances during the summer must be 
classed the speech of Secretary Kellogg 
at Plattsburg, New York, where the Sec- 
retary of State declared, presumably 
with the full consent of the President, 
that this nation will not go back on its 
resolution to work for a cut in arma- 
ments whenever possible. He added that 
the administration would be glad to co- 
operate with other naval powers in ex- 
tending the principles of the Washing- 
ton Treaty to other classes of naval ves- 
sels than those covered by the treaty. 
€ John W. Davis, unsuccessful Presiden- 
tial candidate on the Democratic ticket, 
has joined a movement for the abolition 
of Democratic National Convention 
rules, which were largely responsible for 
his being the party’s presidential candi- 
date in 1924 instead of Alfred E. Smith 
or William G. McAdoo. {| There is every 
evidence that the battle between the drys 








and wets will become a factor in the fall] 
elections. In the deaths of President 
emeritus Eliot of Harvard, and Dr. 
Stuart Sherman, literary editor of the 


New York Herald-Tribune, 


loses two men who each 


America 
in his own 


sphere occupied a position of promi- 
nence. 


NORWAY 


The Government ap- 
pointed the following to 
represent Norway in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 
September: Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Presi- 
dent of the Delegation, Mr. C. J. Ham- 
bro, Mr. Benjamin Vogt, Dr. Chr. L. 
Lange, Mrs. Martha Larsen Jahn, and 
Dr. Worm Miiller with Dr. Frede Cast- 
berg as juridical expert. Mr. Hambro, 
the well known politician, Mr. Vogt, the 
Norwegian minister in London, and 
Dr. Worm Miller, the distinguished his- 
torian, are new to League of Nations 





work, replacing former Premier Blehr, 
former Foreign Minister Michelet, and 
Professor Lie, who previously for sev- 
eral years represented their country in 
the Geneva Assembly. {| Mr. Knud Oyen 
was appointed Minister of Justice on 
July 23. Mr. Christensen on the same 
day left the Ministry of Justice to take 
over the Ministry of Defence, replacing 
Mr. Wefring. The new Minister of Jus- 
tice was recently appointed Governor of 
Hedemark Fylke, having for many years 
been the trusted chief of one of the three 
departments of the Ministry of Justice. 
{ A tower in memory of the Norwegian 
sailors who were killed during the sub- 
marine war was dedicated near Fredriks- 
vern, on August 1, by the King. The 
tower, which contains a memorial hall, 
is erected on a hill just outside the pic- 
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tower is about 75 feet. At the inaugura- 
tion the King made a speech, praising 
the sailors who had sacrificed their life 
for their country, and he expressed the 
hope that their courageous deeds would 
never be forgotten. The Norwegian sail- 
ors who perished as the victims of sub- 
marines or mines numbered 774. 4 Lieu- 
tenant in the Norwegian Air Service 
Munthe Dahl made a Norwegian record 
flight on August 5, by flying from Har- 
stad in northern Norway to Kristian- 
sand in the southern part of the country 
in 17 hours. The distance is about 1800 
kilometres. Crown Prince Olav, who 
recently passed his examination in politi- 
cal economics at Balliol College, Oxford, 
participated in the Cowes races in the 
latter part of July with his yacht Oslo. 
He obtained one first prize and several 
other prizes. { Nearly 200,000 tons of 
coal have been exported from Svalbard 
to Norway this year. Norway is in this 
way making herself independent of Eng- 


lish coal. DEN K 


{The visit of Premier 
Stauning to Iceland dur- 
ing the summer is looked 
upon as a clever political move which 
should result in a better understanding 
between the spirited Icelanders and the 
mother country. The reception tendered 
the Premier and party was most hearty. 
{Premier Stauning’s recent speech on 
the import regulations was made especi- 
ally noteworthy by his opposition to any 
increase in import duties that would in- 
crease the cost of the necessaries of life. 
‘| Delegates from many countries were in 
attendance at Copenhagen during the As- 
tronomical Congress when the island of 
Hveen naturally focused the interest of 
the gathering, as it is exactly 350 years 
since Tycho Brahe built there the famous 
observatory Uraniborg, of which only a 
few traces remain today. In connection 


with the celebration of that event an ex- 
hibition was held in the Royal Danish 
University of letters, manuscripts, and 
books by and concerning Tycho Brahe 
and those of his contemporaries associ- 
ated with the famous astronomer in his 
scientific researches. 


SWEDEN 


{When Prime Minister 
/ Ekman took office he pub- 
lished a program in which 
he gave it as his opinion that prohibition 
could not be enforced in Sweden. As he 
had always been an advocate of prohibi- 
tion, this was regarded by his supporters 
as a defection, and he was asked to re- 
sign from his position as head of the 
Good Templars of Sweden. The Prime 
Minister based his declaration on the 
fact that there was not in the Riksdag a 
majority for prohibition. {An unusual 
step has recently been taken by the 
government to learn at first hand the 
grievances of the people. Owing to the 
decrease in the export of lumber, a num- 
ber of sawmills in Kalix, Norrland, have 
found it expedient to close down, with 
the result that there was a sudden in- 
crease in unemployment, and about 5,000 
people were suffering want. Upon the 
initiative of Governor Malm, the Prime 
Minister, the Ministers of Social Affairs, 
of Agriculture, and of Transportation, 
besides members of the government un- 
employment commission, and other ex- 
pert advisors made a journey to Kalix, 
where they held an outdoor meeting at- 
tended by 3,000 people, listened to com- 
plaints and arguments, and made their 
observations on the spot. As a result of 
the trip the government has promised 
speedy aid. {] The situation in the lum- 
ber trade has recently improved much, 
but up to the middle of August the 
amount exported was still considerably 
smaller than that of the corresponding 
months last year. 
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in a letter to the Editor of the Tidens Tegan 
the late Senator Knute Nelson wrote in 1922: 


—I have been a constant reader of your paper ever 
since it started, and I have found it most interesting 
and instructive. You are to be congratulated on 
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